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The Month. 


HE election is over. President Harrison has been 
defeated, in spite of the fact that he was the offi- 
cial chief of nearly two hundred thousand public func- 
tionaries, a very large proportion of whom believed 
that, unless they succeeded in seating him for another 
term in the chair of state, they would lose their employ- 
ment after the 4thof next March. Itmayseem strange to 
one ignorant of American political history, but the fact 
that so many of these persons owed their official being 
directly or indirectly to Mr. Harrison was a source of 
weakness instead of strength in his effort for reélection. 
The shrewd saying that a President, in choosing one 
out of twenty applicants for appointment to a given 
place, ‘‘ makes nineteen enemies and one ingrate,’’ has 
been well exemplified in the last two national elections. 
Indeed, a glance backward to the time when President 
Hayes quitted the White House after a term to which 
he had voluntarily set the limit, shows what a burden 
and curse the federal patronage must prove to one who 
dispenses it as ‘‘spoils.’’ President Garfield was mur- 
dered for ignoring the “‘ claims’’ of a worthless adven- 
turer. President Arthur, with many good deeds to his 
credit as chief magistrate, never recovered from the 
discredit of the squabble over spoils in 1881; he made 
the fatal mistake of trying to repair with spoils the 
damage which spoils politics had originally -wrought 
in his fortunes, and was denied even a nomination to 
succeed himself. President Cleveland was indeed re- 
nominated four years ago at what appeared to be the 
imperative demand of his party; but men to whom he 
had refused favors cut his vote to pieces at the polls, 
while others whom he had honored far beyond their 
deserts were lukewarm in his defence when their help 
was most needed, and disaster followed. 


President Harrison was elected on a platform full of 
promise for the furtherance of Civil Service Reform and 


the abrogation of the spoils system. He set out by ap- 
pointing the best of Civil Service Commissioners, but 
stopped short almost at that point. Filling up his Cab- 
inet with men hostile to Reform was his first mistake ; 
listening to their counsels about it was a second and 
worse. The force of circumstances afterward, it is true, 
made some of these men quasi-Reformers. Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker began by trying to undo the effect 
of President Cleveland’s order classifying the Railway 
Mail Service, and later abetted and encouraged the vio- 
lations of law in the Baltimore postoffice ; yet he was com- 
pelled, as a measure of self-defence, to institute a merit 
system to control promotions within his Department. 
Secretary Tracy, who regarded the whole Civil Service 
Reform movement as impracticable when he entered 
office, has established a registration system for laborers 
in the navy yards, with whatever assurance of perma- 
nence a mere Departmental order would give it; what 
is more, he has stood by it honorably against tremen- 
dous pressure from political bosses. Secretary Noble 
in 1890, in an interview with a newspaper correspond- 
ent, sneeringly referred to Mr. Herbert Welsh as ‘ that 
young man from Philadelphia who came here to tell 
me how to run my Indian Bureau’’; yet he has been 
forced to accept this same Mr. Welsh’s ideas so far as 
to let some seven hundred employees of the Indian Bu- 
reau escape from spoils rule. Secretary Foster succeed- 
ed a good Reformer, but has never been willing to admit 
the intrinsic merit of the Reform; nevertheless, he also 
has been moved by pure business considerations to 
adopt a merit system for promotion in the Treasury, 
and has even insisted on strengthening, instead of re- 
laxing, the rules originally made for the purpose of ty- 
ing his hands. 


But these tardy and compulsory conversions did Mr. 
Harrison nogood. If he had grasped the idea that the 
people wanted good government—not a show of it, but 
the thing itself—when he first entered upon his duties, 
and had proceeded at once to classify one branch after 
another of the public service instead of dickering with 
the patronage-brokers, he would, whether elected or de- 
feated, have stood far better before the country and at 
the polls. Whether he could have won his fight is, in- 
deed, open to question; perhaps the issues of the cam- 
paign just ended foredoomed any Republican candi- 
date to defeat, and assured any reputable Democratic 
candidate of victory. But however this may be, inde- 
pendence and vigor in extending the merit system would 
have made Mr. Harrison two good friends where it cost 
him one bad one. The spoilsmen who would have been 
driven from his support by an aggressive Reform policy 
were lost to him in any event; while Reformers who 
were ready to make sacrifices for his support if he had 
stood firmly by his pledges, became cold and indiffer- 
ent when they witnessed his half-measure methods. 
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We say this in no spirit of unkindness toward the de- 
feated candidate. Our concern is with a great princi- 
ple, which will live long after the men who are now 
helping or obstructing its progress have died and been 
turned to dust. If Mr. Cleveland reads aright the les- 
son of Mr. Harrison’s mistake, he will do much, during 
the next four years, to improve on his record of four 
years ago. A repetition of the same errors would have 
not even the poor excuse of another nomination and 
election in prospect. He has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by lifting the entire clerical and manual 
services in all the Executive Departments out of the 
slough of spoils and setting them where the fathers of 
the republic intended them to stand. 


The revival of proper respect for our mother tongue 
has been a good while coming in this country, but the 
signs all say that itisnowupon us. From more than one 
quarter, during the last two months, has come news of 
the adoption of stricter rules to govern naturalization, 
at the base of each lying a demand that one who claims 
the privileges of citizenship in our country shall at 
least be able to speak, read and write the language in 
which its laws are made. But while we are drawing the 
line sharply on this language test for the immigrant, 
usually ignorant and poor, we should not forget that the 
educated son of an educated father, who has passed his 
entire life in the United States and amid refined sur- 
roundings, has far less excuse for not knowing English 
well than the foreign-born workingman has for not 
knowing it at all. Hence it is with pleasure that we 
have read, from the first page to the last, the recent re- 
port of Charles Francis Adams, E. L. Godkin and Josiah 
Quincy, constituting a ‘‘ committee on composition and 
rhetoric,’’ to the board of overseers of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on the inferiority of the training in English which 
a large part of the students have had before entering 
that institution. In the great majority of cases, all the 
stress of preparation seems to have been laid on the 
routine classical and mathematical studies, to the utter 
neglect of the vernacular. Even in the translations 
from Latin and Greek, and in the recitations in other 
branches, the demand for the use of plain, idiomatic 
English appears to have been commonly ignored ; and the 
committee recommends that the examinations for admis- 
sion to American colleges generally be so amended as 
to compel the preparatory schools to pay more attention 
to the language in which the exercises of the college 
course will be conducted. 


This is an admirable idea. The common schools of 
the whole country, as well as the preparatory schools, 
ought to be brought within the influence of so salutary 
areform. One complaint very frequently heard among 
experienced executive officers of the Government is as 
to the difficulty of finding clerks so well drilled in the 
use of the simplest English that they can be trusted to 
write a plain business letter, expressing their ideas 
briefly and with clearness. In legislative bodies, every- 
where in the United States, the slovenly way in which 
bills, resolutions and memorials are drawn has become 
proverbial ; indeed, it has been seriously proposed in 
the Federal Congress, which might be presumed to rep- 
resent fairly the average of popular intelligence and ed- 
ucation in the country at large, to appoint a legislative 
censor or editor, whose duty it shall be to revise all 
measures before their formal presentation to either 
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house. Anyone who has conducted much correspond- 
ence with members of Congress or of State legislatures 
must have been struck with the carelessness and inaccu- 
racy of expression which have pervaded the majority of 
the letters passing under his eye. We sometimes hear 
complaints of the hard, angular, unnatural style of the 
official communications emanating from Government 
bureaus. It is true that these communications lack that 
literary grace which is the charm of the best personal 
correspondence; but the literary quality can well be 
spared from business letters if we obtain clearness and 
accuracy in its stead. While it would be pleasant to 
have our schools cultivate the literary element in Eng- 
lish composition, this is not the first end to be sought. 
All educated men cannot hope to be poets or essayists ; 
but no one has a right to consider himself educated till 
he is able to say in writing what he would say to his cor- 
respondent aloud if they were standing face to face. 
Not only is slovenliness of expression usually traceable 
to slovenliness of thought as a cause, but the habitual 
neglect of expression has also a tendency to increase by 
reflex action the habit of loose or muddy thinking; a 
person who lacks the power of clear thought and ex- 
pression is not a person to whose keeping it is safe to 
confide public interests ; and in our country, where every 
citizen is liable to be called upon to bear some of the 
burdens of state, it is especially necessary that the study 
of written as well as spoken English be given the place 
to which its importance plainly entitles it in the Amer- 
ican school course. All success to the reform advocated 
by the Harvard committee ! 


There is one Bostonian who has no notion of sitting 
tamely by and letting the Right Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain institute invidious comparisons between the local 
government of Birmingham, England, and that of the 


Modern Athens. Frederick E. Goodrich promptly takes 
up in the Commonwealth Mr. Chamberlain’s Forum arti- 
cle, and picks to pieces its broad statement that the 
total municipal expenditure of Boston is more than six 
times that of Birmingham. He denies not the fact but 
the inference, and goes on to show that Boston gets 
enough more for her money to make up the difference in 
outlay, with perhaps something to spare. She has bet- 
ter schools and a larger number of them ; she has public 
baths where the poorest may wash and be clean without 
cost, instead of being charged a fee as in Birmingham ; 
she has a system of parks and breathing-places, free to 
all, such as Birmingham has never dreamed of; she takes 
care of institutions for her own local use, which in Bir- 
mingham are left a charge upon the purse of the whole 
nation. In short, Mr. Goodrich is so clever an advo- 
cate that he will make every reader outside of Boston 
feel like packing his trunk at once and removing to that 
venerable town. 


In all soberness, there is a marked difference between 
Boston and some other American cities we might name, 
in the way they respectively treat the organic principles 
of Civil Service Reform. In nearly. every other city 
government we know of, to be an avowed Reformer is to 
be an object of more or less contempt in the eyes of the 
‘« practical’’ politicians; but in Boston the tide has set 
so strongly the other way that the scoffer at Reform is 
the exception and not the rule. The sincerity of all 
this may be open to debate, but it is at least a whole- 
some sign when virtue has secured so firm a footing in 
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the homage of hypocrisy. Last summer the local law- 
makers astonished themselves by passing the Burrage 
ordinance forbidding any municipal officer or employee, 
not elected to his place by popular vote, to be ‘‘an 
officer of any political caucus or a member of any po- 
litical committee or convention.’’ After an experience 
of four months with this rule in operation, the Mayor, 
although himself a strong party man and active in poli- 
tics, had no criticism to make on it except that it did 
not go far enough. It did not touch membership of 
political clubs, he said, which were often more influen- 
tial in city politics than the ward and city committees 
themselves ; and he would like not only to see the pres- 
ent ordinance extended to cover the clubs, but to have 
a similar law passed with regard to functionaries in the 
employ of the State. Meanwhile, it is worth noting 
that the Burrage plan has caught the fancy of city 
fathers in other parts of Massachusetts, and that the 
chances are now fair of its being widely copied. 


It is only right to warn Mayor Matthews that, if he 
persists in his desperate purpose of out-Burraging Bur- 
rage, he is liable to wake up some fine morning to the 
realization that he has been engaged in converting 
virile partisans into ‘‘ political eunuchs.’’ He will not 
make this discovery unassisted of course, but there 
are plenty of noisy persons ready to save him the trou- 
ble. They doubtless throng his city as they do ours. 
The federal Civil Service Commission has been indicted, 
tried and found guilty of this offence a dozen times dur- 
ing the autumn of 1892. The first stage in the eunuch- 
izing process as practised by them was the issue of their 
proclamation of the 27th of July, notifying the civil 
servants of the Government that they intended to en- 
force the law against political blackmail as far as lay in 
their power. A second and more distressing stage was 
when they actually proved that they meant what they 
said, by presenting to the Department of Justice the 
names of about a dozen of the offenders for criminal 
prosecution. ‘To what future excesses this rash trium- 
virate might have been tempted if the campaign had 
lasted a few weeks longer, must remain forever envel- 
oped in acloud of conjecture. It suffices for our pres- 
ent purpose to hold up their deplorable example as an 
object lesson full of warning to Mayor Matthews, 


Commissioner Roosevelt had the temerity, while under 
accusation, to retort in kind. While on his tour of 
the Indian reservations, he stumbled upon one case, of 
a character altogether too frequent in the public service, 
where a Government clerk was paying assessments to 
two parties at the same time, though necessarily belong- 
ing to only one of them. ‘The poor fellow did this be- 
cause he knew that the fortunes of political warfare were 
fickle, and he wanted to be in good odor with the win- 
ning side, whichever it might prove to be. It was borne 
in upon the Commissioner’s mind, somehow, that this 
clerk was decidedly more of a political eunuch than any 
of his fellow clerks who had been soothed or frightened 
into partisan inactivity, and he did not hesitate to say 
so in his official report. In view of this startling re- 
versal of a theory long cherished by the ‘‘ practical ’”’ 
politicians, it would have been reasonable to expect one 
of the Quays or Hacketts or Martins or McDonalds to 
rise up forthwith and rebuke the young Commissioner, 
But they have not yet done so, : 
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We print elsewhere a letter from the Hon. Dorman B. 
Eaton, which contains an interesting review of the work 
of the Civil Service Commission of 1883 in preparing 
the Rules promulgated by President Arthur, Mr. Ea- 
ton’s letter is in answer to one from Niles H. Thompson 
which appeared in the October number of Goop Gov- 
ERNMENT. The historical part throws some valuable 
side lights upon the skeleton history which Mr. Thomp- 
son presented in a single paragraph, and relieves the 
Commission of 1883 of any suspicion of having submit- 
ted without a hard struggle to the requirement that 
chiefs of division should be exempted from competitive 
examination. We regret that it does not also explain 
the language of the Commission’s reports which Mr. 
Thompson quoted, to the effect that the modifications of 
the Rules as presented to the President were ‘‘ very 
slight,’’ that ‘‘ in every stage of its work’’ the Commis- 
sion “‘ had the constant and unwavering support of the 
President,’’ and that it never was refused when it asked 
‘*an exercise of authority on the part of the President.’’ 
These passages, it is evident from Mr. Eaton’s commu- 
nication, must have referred to something else than the 
chiefs-of-division Rule ; but they doubtless misled Mr. 
Thompson, as they did Goop GovERNMENT, into a sup- 
position that the Commission was in some way respon- 
sible for the whole of Rule XIX. Any injustice done 
the Commission of 1883 by a misinterpretation of these 
references, we are sure Mr. Thompson would regret as 
much as we. He distinctly stated in his letter—and 
Goop GOVERNMENT echoed his words—that he was quar- 
reling not with the Commission but with the Rule, and 
he confined the language of his criticism entirely to 
public officers in the discharge of a public duty, imput- 
ing to them at the worst only an error of judgment 
which they might have been excused for making at the 
time. This response seems to us, therefore some- 
what harsh—more severe, in fact, than the article which 
called it forth, especially as it proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that Mr. Thompson is not a good friend of the 
merit system. We know the contrary so well that we 
feel it is only right to absolve him from such an impu- 
tation, which we are convinced Mr. Eaton would not 
have made if he had known the facts. The controversy 
appears to have reached a point where it can safely be 
dropped without detriment to the cause of truth or to 
the reputation of either disputant. 








Who Are the “Innovators”? 


[* will interest everybody who feels a friendly concern 
' for the welfare of our foreign service, to learn from 
the /owa State Register that ‘‘ Captain Hull made a splen- 
did selection when he selected Professor Orlando Baker 
for the Copenhagen Consulship.”’ 

Foreign students ef our political system would be apt 
to infer from such an announcement that we have a sub- 
ordinate officer of the Government whose duty it is to 
select Consuls forus. The initiated, however, will recog- 
nize in Captain Hull the Republican Representative 
in Congress from the Seventh Iowa District. So we as- 
sume that the Copenhagen place ‘‘ belongs to’’ Iowa 


now, although formerly filled by an appointment from 
New York. Possibly the Des Moines district was con- 
sidered in especial danger this fall, and its loyalty to 
the Administration had to be strengthened by extend- 
ing the patronage of its Representative. 

All this is said without any desire to disparage the 
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personal worth of Professor Baker, who may possess every 
qualification for the Consular office. The only point 
we desire to make is on the method of his designation 
for the place by a Congressman’s ‘‘selection,’’ There 
is nothing about selecting Consuls in the definition of a 
Representative’s duties given in the Constitution of the 
United States, and we search in vain also the supple- 
mentary statutes. 

Suppose Professor Baker—excellent Consul as we trust 
he may prove—had possessed just the same qualities he 
now possesses, but had been unknown to the member of 
Congress from the Des Moines district, how long would 
he have waited for the honor? Or suppose he had been 
even better qualified than he is, but had been a personal 
or political enemy of Mr. Hull, to whom could he have 
looked for a chance to begin his career in the service of 
his country abroad ? 

And yet it is the Civil Service Reformers—the ‘‘ doc- 
trinaires’’ who want to see some sort of a merit system 
introduced into the Consular service which shall give to 
all men outside of the service an equal chance to get in, 
and to all men inside an equal chance to rise—who are 
denounced as the advocates of an ‘‘ aristocracy of office- 
holders’’ ! 

And it is the same Civil Service Reformers—the ‘ in- 
novators’’ who insist on sticking to the rule of the Con- 
stitution that Consuls shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent ot the Senate, and who do not 
recognize the authority of the Congressional Selector 
as a legitimate part of the system—who are accused of 
an effort to set up an ‘‘ extra-Constitutional ’? method of 
filling vacancies in the public service! 


More About the Brooklyn Yard. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

ROOKLYN, November 11,-—The Brooklyn Civil Ser- 

vice Reform Association has received reports sup- 

plementary to those from which my letter in the Octo- 
ber Goop GOVERNMENT was drawn, bearing in an inter- 
esting way on the further results of the new rules at 
the navy yard. The record of the first year, with its 
many excellent features, brought the trial of the Secre- 
tary’s merit system down to September 1, leaving the 
first two months of the second to test its most practical 
worth. During the sixty days prior to the election, for 
which period an increase of any sort in the number of 
men employed at the yard is forbidden by law, there has 
not been a single instance of violation. What this 
means as compared with the record of former Presiden- 
tial years may best be shown in figures. 

On the first day of each of the three months preceding 
election day, in 1884, 1888 and 1892, the number of men 
employed at the yard has been as follows: 


Sept.z. Oct. 2. 
1,070 1,185 

a a rc ees ee eo 2,023 

ee ee 2,076 


Nov. 7. 
1,291 
2,499 
*2,058 
*October 26. 


The number employed on September 1 may generally 
be accepted as the normal figure of the year. This is 
clearly true of the figures of 1892, the total number hav- 
ing averaged 2,200 for some time past. On September 
9g, the first of the sixty days covered by the prohibition, 
2,118 men were employed, and this total figure has been 
exceeded at no time since. I have been officially ad- 
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vised as well that there has been the same strict adher- 
ence to this rule in each yard under control of the De- 
partment. 

In Brooklyn, this state of affairs affords a striking 
contrast to the familiar spectacle in previous election 
seasons, when Government employment has been offered 
wholesale for purposes of bribery. The comparative 
figures given above tell their own story, and Brooklyn 
people are heartily grateful for the change they indi- 
cate. 

It may be said of the new plan of employment that, 
even though there were no sixty-day limitation existing, 
and only the other details of the reformed system to de- 
pend on, the old abuses would still be in a measure im- 
practicable. Whatever line of employment might be 
devised, excessive or otherwise, the men to whom it was 
given would necessarily be taken in the direct order of 
the eligible lists, and there are many hundreds registered 
and waiting. It would be difficult, in view of this fact, 
to practice political favoritism. The limitation, how- 
ever, has done much to prevent even attempted infrac- 
tions of the general rules, and has proved an effective 
aid to the Reform. 

In general, the operation of the new system at the 
yard continues most satisfactorily ; it is hampered some- 
what, perhaps, by a single unfortunate feature—the un- 
qualified preference of veterans ; but the rules are work- 
ing smoothly, nevertheless, and reflecting substantial 
credit on those who were responsible for their estab- 
lishment, x x. F. 


The Latest Device in Ballot Reform. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Maton describes an ex 
traordinary experiment made in Louisville, Ky., 
in October, when a local Democratic nomination was 
decided by a house-to-house canvass which, conducted 
as this was by gentlemen of responsibility, probably 
came as near to insuring fairness as any effort at ballot 
reform in recent years. ‘‘ Each candidate for a nomina- 
tion,’’ he writes—‘‘ in this case there were five candi- 
dates for two offices—is entitled to appoint a represen- 
tative in each precinct, and to the committee formed of 
those who report as such are entrusted the ballot-box, 
ballots, etc., together with a list of voters. They set 
out together and visit the residences of the voters on 
their list, and are required to faithfully hunt up each 
one if possible. When a person is desirous of voting, 
his name is written on a stub, the ballot torn off and 
marked by him in private, placed by him in an envelope 
which is then clasped shut by one of the committee, the 
number on a projecting subsidiary stub is compared to 
that on the main stub and torn off, and the voter deposits 
the enveloped ballot in the box. It will be observed 
that the desideratum of fairness and secrecy is attained 
by the system, and bribery is absolutely prevented, if it 
is faithfully carried out. But there comes the rub. 
While the convenience of the voter is raised almost 
to the rank of a luxury, on the other hand the labor im- 
posed on the 120 representatives of each candidate is 
arduous in the extreme. The opinion is there- 
fore very general that the carrying of the ballot-boxes 
will fall into the hands of the bum and professional pol- 
itician, and, in that event, the mind stops aghast at the 
endless possibilities of fraud.’’ 
We hope that the results of repetitions of this experi- 
ment, if made, will be given to the press, 
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Has the Promise Been Kept? 


T" Atlantic Monthly for July contained an article by 

Theodore Roosevelt on the subject of political as- 
sessments and the efforts the federal Civil Service Com- 
mission intended making this year to enforce the law 
against them. In the course of his article Mr. Roose- 
velt put on record this pledge, in behalf of himself and 
his associates on the Commission : 


Whenever we can make a strong case against any individual 
collecting political assessments, we intend to ask for his indict- 
ment. . . . Moreover, we find that a very great deal can be 
done to stop the assessments by mere publicity. Throughout 
the approaching campaign we intend, whenever we can find an 
individual or an organization trying to assess Government office- 
holders, publicly, through the press, to call the attention of 
everybody to what is being done, and to invite any information 
which will enable us to prosecute the offenders; at the. same 
time assuring the people solicited that they need not contribute 
one dollar unless they wish, and that they will be amply protect- 
ed if they refuse to contribute at all. 


On the 27th of July the Commission as a body drew 
up and signed the following proclamation, which was 
published in the August number of Goop GOVERNMENT : 


UNITED STATES CiIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, July 27, 1892. 

At the outset of the political campaign which is now pending, 
this Commission feels it to be its duty to call public attention to 
the provisions of the Civil Service Law in relation to political 
assessments or contributions, to inform Government employ- 
ees of their rights in the premises, and to warn those not in the 
Government service, of whatever political party, not to infringe 
upon these rights. 

Political assessments, under any guise, are prohibited by law. 
The provisions of the law on the subject are, in substance, as 
follows : 

That no Government officer or employee shall, directly or in- 
directly, solicit or receive. in any manner whatever, a contribu- 
tion for political purposes from any other Government officer or 
employee ; 

Second, that no Government officer or employee shall make a 
contribution for political purposes to any other Government 
officer or employee ; 

Third, that no person shall in any manner, directly or indirect- 
ly, solicit or receive contributions for political purposes in any 
room or building occupied by Government employees in the dis- 
charge of official duties ; and 

Fourth, that no superior officer shall discriminate against or in 
favor of any Government officer or employee on account of his 
action in reference to contributions for political purposes. 
Government employees must be left absolutely free to contribute 
or not as they see fit, and to contribute to either party according 
to their preferences ; and an employee refusing to contribute 
must not be discriminated against because of such refusal. 

It is the duty of the Commission to see that the provisions of 
this law are enforced, and it will employ every available means 
to secure the prosecution and punishment of whoever may vio- 
late them. The Commission requests any person having knowl- 
edge of any violation of this law to lay the facts before it, and it 
will at once take action upon them. 

CHARLES LYMAN, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

GEORGE D. JOHNSTON, 
Commissioners. 


Throughout the campaign the Commission has been 
bitterly assailed on account of this stand which it took 
at the outset—a stand never taken by a Commission be- 
fore. Bitter partisans on the Republican side accused 
it of lending its active aid to the Democrats and Mug- 
wumps; ‘‘ dyed-in-the-wool’’ Democrats, on the other 
hand, sneered at it on the ground that it was making 
many threats but doing nothing. Between those two 
diametrically opposite views, persons not in a position 
to judge for themselves may have found some difficulty 
in making up their minds what the Commission was 
doing, or whether it was doing anything at all. Soon, 
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however, all doubt on the latter point was removed by 
frequent notices, in the Washington despatches of the 
two great news associations, of cases which the Com- 
mission had investigated and disposed of. In spite of 
these announcements, which it seems impossible for a 
professional newspaper-reader to have overlooked, such 
assertions as the following were printed in the editorial 
columns of the New York Wordd as lately as four days 
before election, the specific text being the atrocious 
assessment circular of the Alabama Republican State 
Committee : 


The Civil Service Commissioners have taken no notice of 
these grave offences. In only one case, that of Samuel 
Thomas ofthis State, has action been taken. Mr. Roose- 


velt has complained of him, and that will probably be the end 
of it. 


Here we have three distinct statements to which the 
World, a representative party newspaper, has given wide 
currency, and which therefore may fairly be presumed 
to have been made with deliberation. Let us see how 
much truth they contain. 

The first is that the Commissioners had, up to No- 
vember 4, taken no notice of the circular to office-holders 
in Alabama, This is untrue: the Commission had been 
for some days engaged in hunting down that very case, 
It could not take official action based on hearsay evi- 
dence alone. It was obliged not only to procure a copy 
of the circular, but some proof either that the persons 
issuing it were employed by the Government, or that it 
had been delivered to one of the persous addressed in a 
Government room or building. These conditions had 
to be fulfilled in order to constitute a violation of the 
law. If the Wor/d had the necessary proofs, why did it 
not, in a patriotic spirit, lay them before the Commis- 
sion ? 

The second statement is that no action had been taken 
save in the one case of Treasurer Thomas of New York. 
This is untrue, also: the Commission had already pre- 
sented to the Attorney-General, as a basis for criminal 
prosecution, the necessary documentary evidence in the 
cases of— 

1. Chairman Greene of the South Dakota Republican 
Central Committee, accused of soliciting contributions 
from the Government employees, including women and 
Indians, at the Indian agencies and schools tn that State; 

2. Secretary Stevenson of the local Congressional 
District Committee, accused of soliciting contributions 
from Government employees at Haskell Institute in 
Lawrence, Kansas ; 

3. Certain officers in the postoffice at St. Joseph, Mo., 
accused of soliciting contributions from employees in 
the office ; 

4. Chairman Middleton of the Jefferson County Re- 
publican Committee in New York, accused of soliciting 
contributions from the federal office-holders in that 
county ; 

5. Chairman Gowdy of the Republican State Com- 
mittee of Indiana, accused of sol citing contributions 
from Government employees in that State ; and 

6. Messrs. Duhurst and Roberts of the Republican 
State Committee of Maryland, accused of soliciting con- 
tributions from federal office-holders in Washington. 

Here, then, were six cases in addition to the case of 
Treasurer Thomas, in which, before the Wor/d charged 
them with inactivity on November 4, the Commissioners 
had gathered enough evidence to make an indictment 
possible, and presented it to the Attorney-General as the 
basis for a prosecution of the offenders. In every in- 
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stance save one, the news of what had been done had 
already been published as widely as the leading news- 
papers of the country would carry it, and in the excepted 
case the facts were generally known to the press, though 
not authoritatively announced till November 5; so that 
there seems to be only one explanation for the MWor/d's 
persistent repetition of its misstatement. 

Besides the seven cases here set forth, there were sev- 
eral others on which the Commission had acted, though 
necessarily not to the same effect. Among these were 
the Alabama assessment case already referred to, another 
in Ohio and another in New Orleans, in which there was 
still a missing link in the chain of evidence at the date 
mentioned ; the case of the Allegany Postmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, which was still under advisement on certain 
technical points; and cases in New York, Michigan, 
Connecticut, Texas and elsewhere, of the solicitation 
of postmasters to furnish lists of names and addresses 
and perform other political services which the Commis- 
sion could only hope to check by publishing a card of 
warning, having no further jurisdiction of the matter. 

The third statement is that ‘‘ Mr. Roosevelt has com- 
plained,”’ and that ‘“‘ that will probably be the end of it.”” 

Barring the inaccuracy of attributing to Mr, Roose- 
velt, personally and alone, an act of the whole Commis- 
sion for which no member of it has ever attempted to 
shirk responsibility, we regret to say that we fear this 
allegation is too true. The complaints have been made 
in each case, and the proofs furnished by the Commis- 
sion to the Attorney-General ; but we have yet to hear 
that the Department of Justice, through any of its many 
functionaries, has taken measures to punish the offenders. 

But what has the supineness of the Attorney-General to 
dowith the question whether the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has keptits faith with the people of the United States? 

Nothing. In spite of the sneers and innuendoes and 
false accusations which have filled the columns of hos- 
tile newspapers and supplied the place of argument and 
wit with a certain class of orators, the facts we have set 
forth here show that the Commission has done a good 
autumn’s work, and that it did what it believed to be its 
duty just as far as the most liberal interpretation of the 
law would permit. 

Its warning to prospective wrongdoers was issued on 
the 15th of August, before any of the blackmailing had 
begun. The earliest date borne by any assessment cir- 
cular which has yet come to light was August 23, a fact 
which in itself makes it impossible for anyone under 
accusation to plead ignorance or lack of notice, 

The Commission has kept its pledge, not only in let- 
ter but in spirit, and as far as the law could be stretch- 
ed. Now let those who have borne false witness against 
it come forward like men and confess their error. 


[* ANSWERING A QUERY put by other readers, whether 

there has ‘‘ever been a formal proposition of annexa- 
tion made by the United States Government to the gov- 
ernment of Canada.’’ a writer in the last number of the 
Magazine of American History rakes into light the gener- 
ally forgotten fact that the second of the Articles of 
Confederation adopted by our provisional Government 
in 1778 ran thus: ‘‘ Canada, according to this confeder- 
ation and joining in the measures of the United States, 
shall be admitted into and entitled to all the advantages 
of this Union, but no other colony shall be admitted in- 
to the same, unless such admission be agreed upon by 
nine States.’’ 
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Milwaukee’s Municipal Civil Service. 
A® error of hasty transcription at the hour of going 

to press caused a contributed paragraph in Goop 
GOVERNMENT for October to speak of the Milwaukee 
Civil Service Reform Association as considering the in- 
stitution of Civil Service Rules *‘ for its local fire and 
police departments,’ instead of ‘ for [the laborers of 
the city, similar to those now applied to] its fire and 
police departments.’’ ‘This omission of the essential 
clauses in the sentence, which was not discovered till 
too late for correction, did a serious injustice to Mil- 
waukee ; for that city was a pioneer in the movement to 
divorce two important branches of its municipal service 
from partisan politics. 

We have been much interested in reviewing a report 
on the practical workings of the ‘fire and police law,”’ 
prepared for the Milwaukee Association in 1886 by J. 
R. Brigham, one of the Commissioners charged with 
the administration of the law. Its effects, after a year’s 
trial, were pronounced in every way encouraging. The 
magnitude of the evils it was designed to amend may 
be judged from the typical fact that, at the time of its 
enactment, the statute constituting the police depart- 
ment expressly provided for the expiration of the term 
of office of every man on the force, from the highest to 
the lowest, once in two years, with the change of city 
administration! The Reform law created a non-partisan 
Commission of four members, to be appointed by the 
Mayor and to serve for four years without pay. They 
were invested with power to appoint the chiefs of the 
two departments, who were to hold office during good 
behavior, subject to removal for ‘‘ the good of the ser- 
vice’’ by unanimous vote of the Commission. The ap- 
pointment of subordinates was left to the chiefs, under 
certain general rules to be established by the Commis- 
sion. The only exception to this restricted method of 
appointment was made in the case of first officers, and 
all subordinates were liable to discharge by the chiefs. 
It was expressly prescribed, moreover, that the Commis- 
sion’s rules must provide for ascertaining as far as pos- 
sible the physical qualifications, the habits, reputation, 
standing and experience of all applicants ; but such 
competitive examinations as might be required must be 
of a practical nature, public, and free to all citizens of 
the United States, with proper limitations as to resi- 
dence, age, health, habits and character. 

The rules finally adopted required that appointees in 
either department should be citizens of the United 
States, three years resident in the city, and at least five 
feet seven inches tall. Ages of applicants might range 
in the police department from 25 to 35 years, and in 
the fire department from 21 to 33. Every candidate 
was required to fill out a blank application in his own 
handwriting, and accompany it with vouchers as to 
character and fitness, signed by three citizens of Mil- 
waukee who held neither city nor county office and had 
been personally acquainted with him for one year, All 
examinations were made competitive. The mental ex- 
aminations were confined to reading from print and 
manuscript, penmanship, writing out from memory the 
substance of matter communicated orally, the four ele- 
mentary rules of arithmetic, and decimals as applied to 
American money. Candidates for policemen were to 
be questioned concerning the city government, the lo- 
cation of streets and public buildings, and such general 
matters as strangers inquire about. Candidates for fire- 
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men were to be questioned about streets and bridges, 
the location and construction of buildings, etc., with 
special reference to precautions against fire. 

Each candidate, on presenting himself for examina- 
tion, was given a numbered ticket, and a blank bearing 
the same number in duplicate. The ticket he retained ; 
on the blank he wrote his name, enclosing it in a sealed 
envelope. Throughout his examination he was known, 
his papers were marked and his rank was assigned him, by 
his number only and never by his name. This arrange- 
ment was designed to shut out personal favoritism on 
the part of the examiners. At the physical examina- 
tions the candidates wore their numbered tickets in 
plain sight, so that the examiners could mark them by 
their numbers. 

It was early decided by the Commission that, in se- 
lecting firemen, more weight ought to be given to phys- 
ical superiority than to book knowiedge; so they as- 
signed a weight of 70 points in roo to physical tests, as 
against 30 assigned to the rest. ‘The physical examina- 
tions, by the way, were facilitated by the courtesy of a 
local athletic association, which offered the use of its 
gymnasium for the purpose, while a professional in- 
structor in physical culture volunteered his services as 
examiner, The tests coi.sisted, in the open air, of 
climbing up and down the outside of a four-story build- 
ing with Pompier ladders, and in the gymnasium of run- 
ning, leaping, climbing and lifting. 

How well the plan of non-partisan police and fire de- 
partments has succceeded since Mr. Brigham wrote his 
report is frankly attested by so staunch a party news- 
paper as the Republican Milwaukee Sentine/, which says: 
‘© These rules’’—for competitive examinations—‘‘ have 
been in force for several years, and it is the testimony 
of all, even Boss Hinsey agreeing at last, that the system 
works well and gives satisfactory results. The 
system can safely challenge criticism, appealing, to its 
results for its justification.’” The movement now on foot 
for extending the Reform so as to cover laborers in the 
city’s employ bids fair to be ultimately successful ; but 
this is a matter in which the Milwaukee Reformers ap- 
preciate the wisdom of ‘‘ making haste slowly,’’ lest the 
effort to do more at present should involve a risk of any 
of the ground already gained. 





HE New York ScHoor or Firk EXxtiNGUISHMENT is a 
fruit of the ingenuity of Mr. Simon Brentano, the 
publisher and bookseller. He has been for years an en- 
thusiastic amateur fire-fighter, and has, we believe, 
patented some valuable inventions in that line. He 
now proposes to establish aschool for the systematic in 
struction of either professional or amateur firemen. Ex- 
Chief Shay of the New York fire department will be 
dean of the faculty, with Chief Bonner and Deputy 
Chief McCabe for first assistants and a large corps of 
experienced lecturers and teachers. The school wiil be 
thoroughly equipped with steam fire engines, hose, lad- 
ders, trucks, etc. Experiments will be made daily to 
test the efficiency of streams under relative pressures, 
size and length of hose, andthe like. The daily instruc- 
tion will consist of company drill, school for engine 
company, school for truck company, school for Pompier 
corps and lectures. The regular course will extend 
through three months, at the end of which each pupil 
will receive a diploma if he can pass a searching exami- 
nation on all he has been over. There will be a post- 
graduate course also, open to professional firemen, 
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Why Were Chiefs of Division Exempted ? 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—Nearly three and a half columns of Goop Gov- 
ERNMENT for October are given to matters more or 
less relating to the question why chiefs of division are 
exempted from examination, yet, to the ordinary reader, 
this long discussion leaves the truth doubtful, and so 
presents the action of the Civil Service Commissioners 
in 1883—of whom I was one—that probably many of 
your readers will think they lacked either courage or 
ordinary judgment and fidelity. 

That you wished to be just to all concerned and did 
not intend to discredit the cause of Reform by censuring 
those to whom its interests were largely entrusted, I of 
course assume. Yet you must allow me to express my 
regret that you were so far misled by the unwarranted 
statements of Mr. Niles H. Thompson, a clerk in the 
Treasury Department, as to tell your readers, before 
giving me any opportunity to correct his misrepresenta- 
tions, that the Commissioners ‘‘ made a mistake’’ and 
that they ‘‘ought to have’’ made the rules—or ‘‘blanket,”’ 
as you are pleased to call them—“‘ big enough to cover 
everything.’’ 

Mr. Thompson had, in an erroneous statement con- 
cerning the Commission which Goop GovERNMENT re- 
prints, declared that the Rules but “imperfectly and 
partially protect even clerks,’’ and understated their 
good effects in other ways. He therein further charged 
that the Commission ‘‘ most inexcusably excepted chiefs 
of divisions,’’ and that it had made an ‘ egregious 
mistake,’’ and said much more in the same spirit. 

All this having been laid before your readers, and 
also a long letter from Mr. Thompson repeating his 
charges, even after he had been rebuked by a prominent 
CivilService Reformer, who told him, ‘* The Commission 
has made no mistake,’’ I feel compelled to go beyond 
a simple denial of the truth of all such allegations and 
imputations. 

The simple facts are that the Commission of 1883 did 
its utmost to prevent the exemption of chiefs of division 
from the examinations, and failed of success only for 
the reason that the President and his Cabinet—he hav- 
ing absolute authority on the subject—insisted on their 
exemption, and the Commission was powerless to pre- 
vent it. 

All the authority given by law to the Commission, as 
to making Rules, ‘‘is to aid the President as he may re- 
quest.’’ The Commissioners went much beyond that, and | 
perhaps laid themselves open to just rebuke by the 
President. 

The editorial portion of the discussion in Goop Gov- 
ERNMENT States a truth which, rightly understood, an- 
wers every part of the incrimination of the Commission, 
and would have warranted the rejection of the whole of 
Mr. Thompson’s assault; for it declares that ‘‘no 
President has had the courage to classify the chiefs’ posi- 
tions.’’ The Commission, much to its regret, found 
that such was the case in 1883. Is it intended to hold 
the Commissioners responsible for the lack of Presiden- 
tial courage? If not, how can they be justly censured 
for not causing that to be done which it is admitted no 
President has had the courage to do? 

Here again, I would be glad to leave the matter to the 
judgment of your readers, inasmuch as a’ full answer 
to the charges made involves some personal explanations 
which I would gladly avoid, Yet I think it due to the 
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cause of Reform to go further and show how unfounded 
are Mr. Thompson’s charges. I feel a duty to do this, 
in part by reason of the fact that a certain class of per- 
sons—generally those who do little for Reform them- 
selves, or those radicals who think nothing is done until 
everything is done—are in the habit of referring, in a 
disparaging tone, to the labors of the Commission nearly 
ten years ago, when everything had to be created anew, 
when the time for doing it was very inadequate, when 
the example of the disruption of an earlier Commis- 
sion—thougi: sustained by the noble exertions of the late 
Mr. Curtis—was an embarrassing precedent, and when 
on every hand were inexperience, distrust, cowardice 
and hostility. 

Before President Arthur—who had not been a supporter 
of Civil Service Reform—had decided to give the Reform 
policy a fair trial under friendly guidance, he called me 
several times to Washington, where the whole subject 
was discussed—even the main features of the Rules he 
would consent to adopt. Among the facts disclosed was 
this: that he was not willing to classify these chiefs of 
division in question, or other offices of similar grade, 
they being offices nearly corresponding to those in the 
custom house at New York, where he had long been Col- 
lector, which were not within the examinations. It 
would be unjust to him to say that he lacked the courage 
to make the classification, and so bring them within the 
examinations, but he certainly was not convinced that 
it was wisest to do so, though I did my best to convince 
him. He gave me no reason to think he would do so. 
On the other hand, with my strong convictions and com- 
mitments in favor of such examinations, I could not 


readily decide to accept the office of Commissioner. 
The matter, however, could be left open for the best con- 
test the new Commission could make before the Cabi- 
net, when the rules to be made should go before them. 
There was a chance, too, that the President might be 
persuaded to change his policy—as he had already risen 
far above the New York spoils system, in the midst of 


which he had passed his political life. At that time, so 
far as I am aware, the President was not acquainted with 
either of the other two Commissioners he finally ap- 
pointed. 

The new Commission became unanimo s in favor of 
not exeinpting chiefs of division, but of covering them 
by examinations. Neither Mr. Thompson nor anyone 
in like position gave the Commission the benefit of his 
suggestion or his encouragement. The Commissioners 
drafted and finally submitted to the President for ap- 
proval the new Rules by which these officers were not 
exempted. Iwas not at liberty to, and did not, dis- 
close to them the President’s attitude. ‘The eighth sub- 
division of Rule XIX, about which Mr, Tnompson and 
Goop GOVERNMENT have had so much to say, and which 
alone makes such exemption, was not a part of these 
original Rules. ‘~The Commission thus in the outset put 
itself in a position which made a collision with the 
President ine¢itable, as he had not changed his policy. 
In the meantime, Mr. Folger of New York, Secretary of 
the Treasury, a man of strong will and by no means so 
friendly as President Arthur to the cause of Reform—in 
fact, he was a disciple of Marcy—had been ascertained 
to be decidedly in favor not only of such exemption, 
but of excluding other provisions of the Rules which the 
Commission deemed essential. At this I was not much 
surprised, as Mr. Folger was reared in the school of New 
York politics which scorns Civil Service Reform. But I 
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was surprised at learning that Mr. Frelinghuysen, the 
Secretary of State, took the same view as Mr. Folger, at 
least so far as the chiefs of division were concerned. 

The Rules were sent to the President and to the several 
members of the Cabinet, for adoption or rejection, on 
the 21st of April, 1883. Soon after, and before the 
30th of April, the Secretary of State requested the Presi- 
dent, in writing, to have the Rules so changed as to 
exempt from examination the Chief Clerk and chiefs 
of bureaus in his Department. Here was an embarrass- 
ing obstacle. The President did not overrule the Secre- 
tary, but referred the matter to the Commission with no 
words of encouragement. Knowing the Secretary, I 
earnestly but in vain appealed to him to waive his re- 
quest, and also repeated to the President the arguments 
I had before used to him. I doubt not my fellow Com- 
missioners used their efforts in the same direction. It 
was all in vain. On the 3oth of April the Commission 
took action on the Secretary’s request and suggested to 
the President that, if any exemption must be made, it 
should be limited to the Department of State alone. 
They suggested language to that effect. On May 4, the 
members of the Commission met the President and 
the members of the Cabinet by the President’s request, 
and the proposed Rules were discussed during several 
hours. These meetings were confidential, and I am not 
at liberty to state what the President or any member 
of the Cabinet said ; but, to say the least, I did not 
learn that any member of the Cabinet or the President 
himself would sustain the Rule in regard to the excep- 
tions in question, as the Commission had submitted it. 

On the next day, the discussion with the President and 
Cabinet was resumed and continued for two and a half 
hours. The best that the Commission could do in sup- 
port of Rule XIX as they had framed it was unavail- 
ing, as it was to sustain some other restrictions their 
draft of rules had imposed on the spoils system. The 
duty was therefore imposed on them to frame the proper 
language—clause 8 of Rule XI[X—for exempting chiefs 
of division and also some other officers according to the 
decision of the President. There was no dissenting 
vote in the Commission on the discharge of that un- 
The Rules 
were adopted as they were modified by the President. 

I will not condescend to notice the misapplication of 
the language of the first report of the Commission by 
which Mr. Thompson tried to justify himself after he 
had been rebuked. That language affords no basis for 
Mr. Thompson’s assumption. Had he been careful or 
prudent before his assault on the Commission, he would 
have found, in that report, an expression of a hope that 
‘“‘a more enlightened sentiment among the 
people would so encourage the President and 
heads of Departments that they would require 
the selection of chiefs of bureaus ’’—officers higher even 
than chiefs of division—upon the basis of examinations, 
and declaring that such an extension of the merit system 
‘*would awaken a new and salutary ambition among 
subordinates and be a great relief from solici- 
tation.’’ The attitude of the Commission was therefore 
unchanged. All candid people will probably think that 
this unmistakable, if courteous, disapproval of the policy 
and action of the President and Cabinet—this reaffirma- 
tion of the position taken by the Commission in the 
original draft of the Rules—in a report addressed to the 
President himself, was going as far as Commissioners 
could with decency go in rebuking the President. 
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It is not immaterial to state that all the prestige and 
power which the Commission has since justly won by a 
successful vindication, during a period of nearly ten 
years, of the principles those first Rules embody, and all 
the added strength which a growingenlightenment of 
public opinion has given the cause of Reform—though 
everywhere aided by the rare fidelity, courage and 
aggressiveness of the young Commissioner Roosevelt 
from New York—have not enabled the Commission to 
bring a single one of those forced exemptions within the 
examinations ; have not, in other words, brought the 
Rules up to the standard, in this regard, of the original 
Commissioners. Far, indeed, from this; for after my 
reippointment as Commissioner by President Cleveland 
I had the mortification of seeing additions made to the 
exemptions under clause 8 of the original Rule XIX— 
additions which still continue, under the changed num- 
bering of the Rules and under the Commission as it 
now is. 

It is certainly a curious phase of the sense of justice 
in some public officers that they should think them- 
selves authorized to publicly censure the first Commis- 
sion for not having won against the opposition of a 
President and a Cabinet, for the cause of Reform, 
under all its original difficulties, the narrow strip of 
ground on which they happened to stand, in silence, 
waiting for strangers to work out their salvation. If 
Mr. Thompson thinks this statement unjust, let him re- 
deem his shortcomings by at once heading a vigorous 
petition to the President, signed by all those just 
above or just below the line of the examinations, ask- 
ing the President, upon reasons vigorously set forth, 
at once to amend the Rules so as to bring heads of 
divisions within the examinations. If the signers so 
wish, I will present the petition to President Harri- 
son, taking Mr. Thompson with me, and urge it as 
earnestly as I urged President Arthur to adopt its pol 
icy. A manly protest against the spoils system and in 
favor of Reform, on the part of the clerks themselves, 
would have greatly aided the Commission in 1883 and 
perhaps broadened the application of the Rules. Had 
Mr. Thompson, when the Rules were first promulgated, 
taken the lead in requesting his fellow clerks to extend 
a vigorous protest or petition to Secretary Folger or the 
President, against the lack of protection of which he 
complains, he would very likely have been successful. 
In that event he would have rendered a valuable service 
to his class and his country, and would not now be 
engaged in making unwarranted charges against pub- 
lic officers who under great difficulties discharged the 
full measure of their official duties. 

Dorman B. Eaton. 
New York, November 9g, 1892. 





College Graduates and the Civil Service. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—With the figures of the last published report of 
the Civil Service Commission as atext, it becomes 
an easy matter to disprove the taunting statement of the 
Alexandria (Va.) Gazeé/e that a man who is not a ‘‘ col- 
lege graduate ’’ has little or no opportunity to enter the 
Civil Service to-day. 

During the year ending June 30, 1891, 19,074 candi- 
dates were examined by the Commission, of whom 18,- 
945 were required to state their previous educational 
experience, The education of 10,166 had been obtained 
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in the common schools, of 2,276 at academic institu- 
tions, of 1,127 at business colleges, of 3,058 at high 
schools, and of only 2,318, or 12.2 percent. of the whole 
number, at the colleges and universities. Of the 18,- 
945 before mentioned, 12,677 passed the examinations 
—that is, 66.9 percent. of all. But 67.1 per cent. of 
those classed as collegians—within two-tenths of one 
per cent. of the average—were successful. The relative 
percentage of those examined in the other educational 
classes named were: common school, 62.9; academic, 
71.3; business college, 67.9, and high school, 77.3. 
Only in the case of those receiving the common school 
education, comprising the majority of all examined, 
was the grade of comparative excellence so low as that 
credited to the college men. 

That there has been no discrimination of any sort, 
but rather the utmost fairness, is manifest. The study 
of the figures suggested by the Gazeé/e’s slurring allu- 
sion, moreover, serves rather as a creditable exhibit of 
the worth of our schools, and of the broad opportunity 
given nowadays for fitting the masses of the people for 
higher employment. M. O. A. 


Municipal Reform in New York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, November 9.—The report of the Munici- 
pal Civil Service Commission for the year 1891 is 
in preparation for printing. It will show that on the 
first of January there were 7,105 persons in the classified 
service of the city and 3,030 unclassified laborers, as 
against 7,098 and 3,028 as the corresponding figures of 
the previous year. The taking of the street-cleaning 
department and the employees of the department of 
buildings from under the system has, however, reduced 
the total classfied about 200. 

Two of the most prominent features of the report 
will be the further recommendation of a trial of the 
Boston plan of registration of laborers and the falling 
off indicated in the number of applicants for examina- 
tion. 

In regard to the former matter the report offers this 
suggestion: ‘* Such a registration, calling for no exami- 
nation beyond the ascertainment of obvious physical 
fitness of applicants, if sanctioned by the statute, would 
be a continuous record of service that would furnish a 
permanent list of capable men available for employ- 
ment in the several departments.’’ 

It is the accepted belief that the existing statute does 
sanction such a registration in cities, the exemption of 
laborers from the general operation of the act being 
held to apply only to the service of the State. This 
would leave the power to establish such a system of 
registration as the one proposed entirely with the Mayor. 
The incoming executive will undoubtedly be asked to 
act on the suggestion of the Commission, but it is early 
yet for speculation on the probable chances of the re- 
form. New York will certainly be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to profit by Boston’s successful experience. 

The decrease in the number of applicants for exami- 
nation isvery marked During the year, 1,763 candidates 
were examined, 1,490 in competitive and 273 in non- 
competitive tests. In 1890, there were 1,692 entered in 
competitive and 418 in non-competitive examinations— 
a total of 2,110. ‘The falling off is 347, or about twenty 
per cent. 

The Commission is still considerably hampered by 
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the requirements of the veteran act, but beyond this em- 
barrassment it claims a fair operation of the law. That 
it might be better is a generally accepted fact in the 
city, however, and some much-needed improvements in 
the regulations will soon be urged upon the Commission 
by the Civil Service Reform Association’s committee on 
municipal affairs. There seems to be a disposition on 
the part of the two bodies to work together with good 
effect. M. 


Tributes to George William Curtis. 


N October 21 the people of Staten Island gathered 
in the grounds of the Academy at St. George and 
planted an oak in honor of Christopher Columbus and 
an elm in memory of George William Curtis. ‘The cere- 
mony of the oak-planting included an address on the 
historical and economic results of the discovery of 
America, and the elm was dedicated with an oratorical 
tribute to the character and services of Mr. Curtis. 

The eloquent obituary paper on Mr. Curtis, written 
by John W. Chadwick and_ published in the New York 
Evening Post of August 31, has been in such demand 
ever since that a pamphlet reprint, in large type and on 
an octavo page, has been made of it and placed on sale. 

The leading magazines for November devote more or 
less space to articles on the character and career of Mr. 
Curtis. A farewell tribute, ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ follows, in 
Harper's, the last Easy Chair paper ever written by 
him—‘‘A Plea for Christmas.’’ The Cenlury reprints 
its portrait of Mr. Curtis, engraved by Cole, which first 
appeared in 1873 as an illustration to a biographical 
sketch by the late S. S. Conant; an admirable editorial 
article, entitled ‘‘A Great Citizen,’’ accompanies the 
picture. In ‘*The Point of View’’ in Scribner's is a 
feeling reference to Mr. Curtis’s constancy to his ideals. 
The Overland Monthly recalls Mr. Curtis's effective 
labors as a home politician, showing how a man of high 
ideals, and used to dealing with great public questions, 
need not despise the duty of working for good govern. 
ment within the narrow limits of hisowncounty. ‘‘Are 
we so accustomed to our slavery,’’ it exclaims, ‘‘ that 
we would rather endure the lash applied to our backs 
by our municipal rulers, than give such attention to 
local matters ?”’ 

A memorial pamphlet in honor of George William 
Curtis comes to us from California, bearing the imprint 
of the Starr King Fraternity of Oakland and the Uni- 
tarian Club of San Francisco. The contents consist of 
a prose paper by William C. Bartlett on the character 
and career of Mr. Curtis, and the following tribute in 
verse by Edward R. Taylor: 


Death holds our Curtis now;—no more that pen 
From which fell amber drops of honey dew, 
No more that spoken word so strong and true, 
For sweet refreshment of the sons of men ; 
Nor tongue, nor pen, shall ever speak again 
This side of Heaven; but Fame shall fondly strew 
His grave with amaranth, and Love renew 
Her passion there to utmost of her ken ; 
For he was more than letters’ honored child, 
And more than lover of the artist race ; 
His country held him as her noble son, 
Who strove to make her parties undefiled, 
To lift their feet from out the filth of place, 
And set them where real victories might be won. 
Mr. Warren Olney of San Francisco is circulating it. 
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One Postmaster with Spunk. 


HE Ohio blackmailers who attempted to enforce a 
political assessment against Postmaster James Hen- 
derson of Carthon, Perry county, stirred up the wrong 
man. About the 2zoth of October Mr. Henderson re- 
ceived the following letter from Mr. Pearce, chairman 
of the Perry County Republican Executive Committee : 
_Dear Str :—You have been assessed $5 by the Republican 
Executive Committee. Will you kindly remit to me. 

The postmaster wrote ia response: 

The impudence, tyranny and despotism of the above are not 
equaled in all Europe (I defy contradiction), an in certain nations 
they dare not be insinuated. If this is freedom and Civil Service 
rule, may God deliver the people and the nation out of the hands 
of the usurpersand upholders of such rule 

James HENDERSON. 

Mr. Henderson’s office is a very small one, and prob- 

ably does not pay more than one hundred dollars a year. 


What the Associations Are Doing. 


ICHARD WATSON GILDER of New York, Russell 
Curtis of Chicago and Edward Mallinckrodt of St. 
Louis were elected to membership at the last meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the New York Civil 
Service Reform Association. 

The Brooklyn Association wili shortly begin an effort 
toward the establishment of the Boston system of labor 
registration in the local departments of that city. 
About 2,000 laborers are now employed there, exclusive 
of those at work for the street-cleaning contractors. 

A movement is on foot in New York City to bring 
about at an early date a joint meeting of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association, the City Club, the Civic Union 
and similar organizations, for discussion of matters of- 
fering opportunity for united effort toward city improve- 
ment. 

A second edition of five thousand copies of the ad- 
dress of President George William Curtis at tne April 
meeting of the National League isin the press. The 
first edition of ten thousand has been scattered broad- 
cast and the second will be distributed in a manner 
equally effective. 

The Pennsylvania Association conducted a vigorous 
campaign of its own during the few weeks prior to the 
late election. Letters were addressed to each of the 
candidates for the legislature, with a view to ascertaining 
their attitude toward reform in the State service. The 
results were fairly satisfactory. ‘The bill creating State 
and municipal Civil Service Commissions will be in- 
troduced early in the session and, it is believed, will re- 
ceive active support. 

5 las Sports Menacr.—It was Alexander Hamilton’s 

idea that patronage was necessary as a means of re- 
viving individual and collective interest and enthusi- 
asm, and this was in the days of few States and few peo- 
ple. ‘There was to him an element of human nature in- 
volved that had to be reckoned on. Nothing is more 
offensive to us than th’s view of the question, and it is 
in the spread of the spoils system that the republic is to 
search for its most serious danger ; but the question is an 
intensely practical one, and one that includes the con- 
sideration of the displacement of government by parties, 
and the change or departure from fundamental princi- 
ples of political conduct that have become imbedded in 
our system.—Mew Haven Register. 
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Memoranda. 


ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop GOovERN- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations, on 
the regular annual schedule, will be held by the federal 
Commission: Denver, November17; Des Moines, No- 
vember 19, Departmental and Indian services, and No- 
vember 21, Railway Mail Service ; Indianapolis, Novem- 
ber 23, Departmental and Indian services, and Novem- 
ber 25, Railway Mail Service; Columbus, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 26, Departmental and Indian services, and Novem- 
ber 28, Railway Mail Service. A special examination, 
lasting three days, will begin at the rooms of the Com- 
mission in Washington on Tuesday, November 22, at 9 
a. m. to fill a vacancy in the office of the Quartermas- 
ter-General, of architectural draftsman, commanding a 
salary of $1.600. The subjects of the examination will 
be letter writing, designing, writing of specifications 
and estimates, construction, heating and ventilating, 
and sanitary engineering. Applicants are requested to 
apply early so as to enable the Commission to arrange 
for examinations nearer to the homes of those living at 
a great distance from Washington. Each applicant must 
provide himself with a complete set of drafting instru- 
ments, a drafting broad 22 by 15 inches in size, and In- 
dia ink. Circulars and full information concerning ex- 
aminations may be obtained without expense by applica- 
tion to John T. Doyle, Secretary U. S. C. S. C., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

—The Election Laws League of Massachusetts per- 
formed a valuable service for the citizens of that com- 
monwealth during the recent campaign by publishing 
a popular summary of the Corrupt Practices Act, so that 
no one should be able to plead ignorance as an excuse 
for breaking the law in any particular. 

—The Government has just lost one of its most faith- 
ful servants by the death of old Neptune, the first horse 
purchased for the Life Saving Service. For twenty 
years, regardless of weather, he has carried the mid- 
night patrolon Assateague Beach. His beat wasa stretch 
of thirteen and a half miles, and he knew its limits so 
well that neither force nor persuasion could induce him 
to go beyond it at either end. On several occasions he 
rendered important assistance in saving human lives 
when vessels were wrecked on the coast. 

—What James Bryce, author of ‘‘ The American Com- 
monwealth,’’ thinks of American influence on British 
political institutions, will be the subject of a paper ina 
coming number of the Ad/antic. 

—Interesting statistics, indicative of the changes that 
are coming over popular taste and habits in reading, are 
furnished by the St. Louis Public Library, where the pro- 
portion of fiction taken home has fallen from 62 to 52 
per cent., while the percentage of cyclopedias and mag- 
azines used in the reference department has risen more 
than ten per cent., and there has been an increase of 
nearly seven per cent. in thenumber of works on social 
science studied on the spot or taken home by readers, 

—Charles Schwann, who represents the North divis- 
ion of Manchester in the British House of Commons, is 
so impressed with the excellence of the American patent 
system that he will endeavor to put a bill through Par- 
liament this winter adopting it, with few modifications, 
for England. 

—The annual report of the Inspector-General of the 
Army containsa recommendation that a compulsory 
system of life insurance in the military service be pro- 


















































vided by the Government for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of soldiers, similar to the system estab- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and a few 
other great corporations. Something of the same sort 
has been repeatedly urged upon Congress with reference 
to the clerks in the classified Civil Service, but has 
made no headway. 

—The November Century contains a discussion of . 
the ‘‘ Massachusetts Corrupt Practices Law,’’ compar- 
ing that statute, to its disadvantage, with its English 
prototype, in spite of its general excellences. W. T. 
Stead contributes a full and interesting biography of 
Frances E. Willard to the Review of Reviews, which in 
its editorial department deals with the moral side of 
the political campaign just closed. In the Forum 
Joseph Chamberlain writes of ‘‘ Municipal Institutions 
in America and England,’’ and Charles Francis Adams 
furnishes a companion-piece in ‘‘ Lessons from the Ex- 
perience of Quincy, Mass.’’ In the A//aniic an anony- 
mous writer discusses ‘‘The Two Programs of 1892,’’ 
and reaches the conclusion that the tariff was the pre- 
ponderating issue in the late Presidential campaign, 
and that what the American voter was called to choose 
between was not rest and unrest in the domain of tariff 
legislation, but two differing forms of activity—new leg- 
islation for revenue purposes, or further legislation for 
purposes of protection. 

—Edmund Hudson, in a letter to the Washington 
Post, has suggested the plan of having the various 
States put up State buildings in Washington, in which 
permanent exhibitions of their products could be main- 
tained on thesame basis as the exhibitions in the State ; 
buildings at world’s fairs. ' 

—Mr. Justice Scott, Judicial Adviser to the Egyptian 
Government, recently published in England an inter- 
esting account of the progress of Egypt under British 
occupation. The young Khedive, he says, is showing 
the keenest interest in the reforms which his father ini- 
tiated, and is gradually establishing a Civil Service on 
the ‘‘ principles of efficiency, security from arbitrary 
dismissal, and sufficient pay and promotion according 
to the service rendered.’’ Possibly we may have, in 
this country, something yet to learn of Egypt. 

—The national league for the improvement of coun- 
try roads which was organized last month has laid out 
a gigantic program for its work, covering a half-million 
miles of roadway. Commercial institutions in the great 
cities, such as the New York Board of Trade and Cham- 
ber of Commerce, are as much interested in the reform 
as the farmers themselves, and the agitation has become 
national in the broadest sense. 

—Our spirited Washington contemporary, Pudiic Ser- 
vice, looks very pretty in its neat, newdress of type. We 
hail the improvement as a sign of well-deserved pros- 
perity. 

—In a newspaper interview published early last sum- 
mer, Senator William M. Stewart of Nevada said: ‘‘ The 
object of the advocates of Civil Service Reform, as 
I understand it, is to remove from the administration of 
office political considerations. It is difficult to under- 
stand how this can be accomplished by placing the ap- 
pointment of clerks and tidewaiters under the control 
of a Civil Service board, while the Presidential office, in 
which the appointing power is lodged, may be used for 
continuing in office the incumbent, whoever he may be. 
The power and the patronage of the President, and the 
growing disposition to increase that power and patron. 
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age by legislation, must satisfy reflecting men that the 
time is not far distant when the temptation of such 
enormous powers to continue the incumbent in office 
will be too strong to be resisted.’’ After reiding the 
returns of the national election published on November 
g, it is probable that Mr. Stewart and a good many 
other habitual sneerers at the Civil Service Reform 
movement made an interesting discovery. Popular 
sentiment approves the spirit of the Civil Service Law. 





New Books. 


IS answers to ‘‘Some Popular Objections to Civil 
Service Reform,’’ which attracted a good deal of 
attention at the time of their first appearance in print 
as a magazine article, form the most notable third of 
Oliver T. Morton’s little book of essays, ‘*‘ The Southern 
Empire, with Other Papers,’’ just brought out by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mr. Morton takes up nine of 
the most familiar objections in turn, in almost every case 
quoting the very words of some public man who has in- 
vited criticism by embodying one of these ideas in a 
speech ordocument. Briefly stated, the objections are: 
That, as revolutions never go backward, the change 
wrought by Jackson in turning the Executive Depart- 
ments into a great partisan machine must have been in 
the line of progress; that Civil Service Retorm is un- 
democratic; that it is un-American; that life tenure 
tends to create an office-holding aristocracy; that the 
Reform works the political disqualification of office- 
holders, and hence an invasion of their rights as citi- 
zens; that a competitive examination is no test of ef- 
ficiency; that the merit system divests appointing 
officers of the wholesome responsibility of choice be- 
tween candidates for appointment; that a four-years’ 
tenure law has a salutary effect on the character of the 
service ; and that rotation in office, and a frequent ex- 
amination of the accounts of public servants, are essen- 
tial to the perpetuity of free institutions. 

From the very beginning of the paper it is obvious 
that the task of defending the Reform has fallen into 
good hands. The author’s firmness and deftness of 
touch speak his familiarity with his subject, while the 
patience he shows in arguing each point in detail in 
spite of the inherent stupidity and bad faith of many 
of the objections is a sign of his own thorough convic- 
tion. The space at our command forbids our making 
more than a single extract ; but this succinct statement 
of the doctrine of Civil Service Reform and of the 
abuses it is designed to remedy, we do not believe has 
ever been surpassed in print: 

The doctrine of Civil Service Reform as applied to the subordi- 
nate, clerical or purely ministerial offices of the Government is 
based upon the following self-evident propositions : That offices 
are created to fulfill certain necessary functions involved in the 
routine of government, and not to give some man a place ; that 
offices are supported by non-partisan taxation ; that taxation is 
an evil, and therefore tie pubiic service should be as efficient 
and economical as pussivic ; that vilices are public and not 
private property, and administration 1s a trust, not an owner- 


ship ; that in a republic something less arbitrary than favoritism 
shali govern appointment and removal; that men shall be ap- 


pointed solely on the ground of merit, and not in payment of 


personal debt; that an examination is the fairest means of ascer- 
taining the qualifications of an appointee, because it insures 
that a clerk shall know how to write, a book-keeper how to keep 
books, and a gauger how to gauge ; that such examination shall 
be competitive and open to all, not being confined to the mem- 
bers of any one political party ; that a class system is opposed 
to the spirit of our institutions, and therefore offices should not 
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be the vested property of ward-workers and political henchmen, 
to the total and absolute exclusion of the great body of the com- 
mon people; that an office-holder is a citizen of the United 
States, and is entitled to the rights and privileges attaching to 
such citizenship ; that neither the President nor any other ex- 
ecutive officer has the right to proscribe such office-holder, re- 
move him from his place, or threaten his subsistence on account 
of his politics ; that such procedure is un American; that tenure 
of office should not be dependent upon the degradation of man- 
hood and the prostitution of political opinion ; that the practice 
of the President and his Cabinet in changing two hundred thou- 
sand office-holders at will, for causes unconnected with good 
administration, is dangerous and despotic, and should be re- 
strained ; that under the present system these office-holders con- 
stitute a great standing army of paid servitors, ever ready to do 
the bidding of their patrons, to the perversion of the public will, 
and are a menace to good government; that political assess- 
ments, if paid unwillingly, are an extortion and a direct theft 
from the office-holder, and, if paid willingly, are generally a 
brokerage commission for appointment, ora bribe to the ap- 
pointing power for continuance in place ; that if salaries are so 
large that assessments can be endured without inconvenience, 
such salaries should be cut down toa saving of the people’s 
money ; that promises of appointment to office made, whether 
definitely or indefinitely, work a corruption of public opinion ; 
that the enormous bribe of two hundred thousand offices, offered 
asa reward for party work, tends to obscure the real issue of 
politics, encourages the sacrifice of principle to selfish personal 
gain, and inducesa laxity of public morals ; that a ‘‘ clean sweep’ 
of the offices demoralizes the public service, and is the direct and 
indirect source of great financial loss ; that skill in the manipu- 
lation of a caucus and in the packing ofa primary is not pre- 
sumptive evidence of capacity for the performance of official 
duties ; that the Constitution of the United States contemplates 
the election of a Congressman as a legislator, and not as a 
patronage monger ; that such patronage isa burden to every 
honest, conscientious and able Congressman, compels the neglect 
of his proper duties, creates petty factional disputes and wrangles 
among his constituents, and often defeats the reélection ofa 
trustworthy servant of honorable record ; that the statesman is 
thus rapidly becoming an extinct species, being succeeded by 
the politician, and the consequent loss inflicted on the people 
through crude and unwise legislation is incalculable; that the 
fear ot losing the spoils of office is paralyzing the legislative 
branch of the Government, makes cowards of political parties, 
and is the enemy of progress; that the retention of the vast 
patronage of two hundred thousand offices is becoming of more 
concern than the triumph of principle ; that the mania for place- 
hunting is increasing ; that the clamor of spoilsmen compels the 
creation of sinecures, thereby increasing the taxes ; and, finally, 
that all the evils here before enumerated are growing with the 
multiplication of offices, and will ultimately, unless checked by 
a comprehensive and decisive enactment, undermine and over- 
throw the institutions of our country. 


The Brooklyn Ethical Association has had the privi- 
lege of listening to several addresses on various phases 
of the higher politics, which have given rise to discus- 
sions of more or less interest among the members. These 
essays and criticisms have now been grouped in a sub- 
stantial volume under the title: ‘‘ Man and the State— 
Studies in Applied Sociology.’’ The book is compre- 
hensively dedicated to Benjamin Harrison and Grover 
Cleveland, and contains candid discussions of the Land 
Problem; Representative Government; Suffrage and 
the Ballot; the Problem of City Government ; Taxation 
and Revenue, from both the protection and the free 
trade points of view; the Democratic Party; the Re- 
publican Party; the Independent in Politics ; the Race 
Problem ; the Immigration Problem; Moral Questions 
in Politics, and various othertimely topics. The essay- 
ists are Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, Dr. RobertG Eccles, 
Edwin D. Mead, Daniel S. Remsen, Prof. Otis T. Mason, 
Dr, Lewis G. Janes, Thomas G. Shearman, Prof. George 
Gunton, William Potts, Z. Sidney Sampson, Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows, Prof. Joseph Le Conte, Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick, Edward M. Shepard, Roswell G. Horr, John A, 
Taylor and Rev. John C. Kimball. 
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Mr. Taylor’s definition of a Mugwump is one of the 
entertaining features of the volume: 


It is the function and the duty of the Mugwump to approach 
the consideration of all public questions from the standpoint of 
public interest, and the value of his independent position is, or 
ought to be, that he can do this with absolute freedom from en- 
tangling alliances. The true Mugwump is always found on the 
registry list. He is not indifferent to, but profoundly interested 
in, every public question. He is an industrious observer of the 
career of public men and the action of State and municipal leg- 
islatures. He reads with care the organs of both parties and then 
searches assiduously for the truth elsewhere. He has a reason 
for the faith that is within him, and is never afraid or ashamed to 
state it. He has no private hiding-places in which certain of his 
convictions must be stowed away when influential party leaders 
appear. He gives no prizes to target excursions, does not pre- 
sent to picnic organizations bright banners inscribed with his 
own name ; he carries about him no railroad passes, and is free 
to return or not, as he pleases, all tickets to charitable balls. He 
is owned by nobody but himself; he sometimes hears himself 
referred to as a crank, but even that does not frighten him. He 
is the recipient of most soothing euphemisms before election and 
the most scathing denunciations after election. Nevertheless, 
he talks plain Quaker talk about the candidate, talks boldly 
about the tax-rate, calls attention to the weakness of each party 
platform in the very heat of the campaign, and is allowed to vote 
exactly as he pleases on election day, and he is always sure to 
vote. 


Published by D. Appleton & Company, New York. 

Campaign manuals on the tariff are just now out of 
date, but the subsidence of political excitement makes 
the value of sober, dispassionate works on that subject 
all the greater. Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard, has 
rendered a service to students of practical economics 
by gathering in convenient compass five of the classical 
American documents relating to the protective policy 
and covering both sides of the perennial controversy-— 
namely, Hamilton’s famous report on Manufactures, 
Gallatin’s Memorial of the Free Trade Convention of 
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1831, Walker’s Treasury Report of 1845, Clay’s speech 
in defence of the Tariff of 1824 and Webster’s speech 
in opposition to the same measure. 

Published by Harvard University, and for sale by 
Henry Holt & Company. 


Alexandre Dumas’ Romances. 


New Limited Edition of 1,000 Copies. 


The most complete and only finely illustrated edition 
ever issued of the principal romances of this great 
French writer, newly translated by eminent scholars. 
Dumas’ novels are mainly sketched with a historical 
background, covering the romantic period of French 
history, including the time of Richelieu, Louis XIV., 
XV., XVI, the French Revolution and Napoleon. 
His “Three Musketeers’”’ and ‘‘Count of Monte 
Cristo’’ have become world famous. 

This edition is embellished with over two hundred 
superb etchings and photogravures, mainly by French 
artists, such as De Neuville, Leloir, Emile Bay- 
ard, Flameng, Lefort and others, supplemented by 
landscapes and portraits from authentic paintings of 
the sovereigns and their favorites, ministers, gen- 
erals, etc. 


The manufacture of this edition is perfect. 


All of the illustrations will be proof impressions on 
imperial Japanese paper. 

This edition is printed from entirely new plates, set 
Srom new, large type, ina small page with ample mar- 
gins, and will be complete in 40 octavo vols., bound 
in English vellum cloth, paper titles, gilt tops. It will 
be issued by subscription only, at the rate of about 2 
vols. per month, at $2.50 per vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page 
and paper with sample illustration, sent onapplication. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 


LocAL REPRESENTATIVES AND SALESMEN WANTED. 





Subscribe through us for any of these standard periodicals, at their regular sub- 
seription price, and you will get not only the magazine or paper subscribed for, but also a 
free copy of Good Government for a whole year thrown in: 


--MONTHLIES... 
The Forum......... piendeweneeknees $5.00 
Harper’s Magazine........... ‘eeeeewen 4.00 
DE cat enwcdawedasecsnwee en 4.00 
The Atlantic Monthly............. Va 4.00 
Seribmer’s Magasine...........0.00080- 3.00 
The Cosmopolitan....... errr rexbones 3.00 
The Magazine of American History...... 5.00 
The Review of Reviews................. 2.50 
The Andover Review... .............- 4.00 
ee ee ee errr ee 3.00 
The Journal of American Folk-Lore...... 4.00 


«*s Simply send the regular price, as 
the rest. 


The American Amateur Photographer.... 


DG i sti tah eeuemenvnes wake 3,00 
... WEEKLIES... 
Harper’s Weekly...... ice tone nwnewuds 4.00 
G6 ehiee eine Casein ewnt eas 3.00 
Se eee 3.00 
Rin Kane rielede® bedutaenscenenes 5.00 
Life...... ieee. aR cocekenkeeaede 5.00 
Public Opinion.......... rere > 3.00 
Kate Field's Washington............... 2.00 
PO 6 chad a or ctneedn caun eens 4.00 
Harper’s Young People...... (weiwen Reus 2.00 
lere given, to Good Government: we do 
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Bankers Loan and 
Investment Companv. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 56 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Organized under the Laws of the State of New York. 





TWO CLASSES... 
of shares are issued, offering material advantages to GOVERNMENT CLERKS 


and to small investors generally. 
THE FIRST... 


consisting of paid-up shares of $100 par value, pay 7.3% annual dividends on 
coupons maturing quarterly. 


THE SECOND... 


are the Savings Fund Investment shares, recently issued, :tpon which investors 
pay a premium of one dollar per share in the nature of an «1 trance fee and ONE 
DOLLAR A MONTH PER SHARE thereafter. Upon these shares 8% 
INTEREST is payable. 6% in annual dividends, payable. «.. annually upen the 
average amount standing to the investor’s credit during the previous six months; 
and an additional cumulative dividend of 2% per annum on tle amount of average 
credit, compounded annually, and payable at the matur:ty oi ihe shares. 

Such maturity occurs when the par value of $100 is : eached, in eight and 
one-third years from the date of issue. 


‘raat’ CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY... 


18 Wall Street, custodian of securities and registrar of stock. 


Net Assets, December 31, 1890, $13,832.17 
Net Assets, December 31,1891, - $257,449.02 
Net Assets, September 30, 1892, $517,547.67 


FOR CIRCULAR INFORMATION OR SPECIAL DETAILS, ADDRESS 
The BANKERS LOAN AND INVESTMENT CO, 


56 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





